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INDIAN METAL WORK, 

AND HOW IT MAY BE APPLIED TO 

PRESENT DECORATION. 



By W. L. D. O'Grady. 



Wherever Oriental carpets are used, it may 
be set down as an axiom that some specimens of 
Indian metal work will be among the most appro- 
priate articles of furniture or decoration, or rather 
decorative furniture. For with true art spirit, few 
results of the patient handiwork of the Indian 
smith are simply decorative, while the least pre- 
tending of useful domestic articles has a grace of 
outline and often enrichment of design that makes 
it ornamental. 

The common brass lotah, in- 
discriminately used as a drinking 
vessel, cooking pot, and draw 
bucket, indispensable to the 
Brahmin and an object of am- 
bition to the meanest coolie, is 
conscientiously hammered into 
shape from the best brass, and 
is a thing of beauty. And it is 
perfectly plain, utterly devoid of 
all ornament beyond its exqui- 
site proportions. The Hindu 
was imbued with the hereditary 
cult of the Line of Beauty ages 
before the birth of Hogarth, and 
was not surpassed in the ex- 
pression of it by Greek or Etrus- 
can. In the possession of the 
writer is a Mabrino's helmet in 
the shape of an Indian wash 
basin, which belonged to the 
Iron Duke of Wellington, the 
hero of Waterloo. The great 
warrior bought it in his early 
campaign against Tippoo Saib, 
and it accompanied him thence- 
forward through all his wars, 
till in the piping days of peace, 
when George the Fourth was 
king, and he, the Duke and a 
goodly company had gone down 
to Sudbrook Hall in Suffolk to 
shoot pheasants, one of the seats 
of the Marquis of Hertford 
(Thackeray's Marquis of Steyne), 
a thoughtless valet left the pre- 
cious relic behind. 

My grandfather, who had 
served under him very many 
years, wrote to the Duke, beg- 
ging for the basin as a souvenir, 
and got it. When my father 
went to India with a commission 
the Duke procured for him, he 
carried the basin too, and some 
day, I suppose, one of my sons 
will take the old vessel a few 
more voyages. It is certainly a 
well-traveled piece of brass, with 
here and there a dent, but as 
handsome and substantial as 
ever. With all its well-tried 
strength, there is not a super- 
fluous grain in weight. It will 
stand firm on a slab while it has 
a broad rim by which to be 
suspended in a tripod. Ample 
in dimensions, water poured in 
it is not spilled out of it, as is 
the case with 999 out of 1000 of 
our degenerate porcelain wash 
bowls. It is the very poetry of 
portable lavatories. Except for 
its associations, there are thou- 
sands as like it as two peas, 
many as old and some made 
yesterday, and the first thing an 
esthetic person would think of 
on seeing a basin or lotah, would be their admir- 
able adaptability for displaying choice plants. 
Ablutions of even Conquerors of a Hundred Fights 
seem a desecration of so much artistic beauty. 
The handsomest of conservatories would be fit 
place for such a basin, so enriched with nature's 
richest blooms and a very suitable pedestal could 
be found in one of the grim* iron altars to the 
God of Destruction which portray the impassioned 
fear of the heathen devotee in its weird imagin- 
ings of avenging furies, carved with patient chisel 
through years of toil. 

These altars, which are very characteristic of 
the best of antique Hindu art, are not to be found 
every day. The Mohammedans during their long 
rule were emphatically Destroyers of Idols, and 
cleared out most of the Pagodas, which to-day 
cherish with great care the few of which they 



were not despoiled. The Mussulmans regret to 
this hour that they spared anything, and attribute 
the present dominion of the British to the fact 
that Mahmoud of Ghirgni removed the Gates of 
Somnauth as a trophy instead of smashing them. 
The Hindus believe those wonderful gates are 
miraculously preserved, and will be restored after 
the expulsion of the British. 

From all accounts these gates must have been 
masterpieces. The superstitious reverence with 
which they were regarded infected even 
Europeans, and Lord Ellenborough will be re- 
membered, if for nothing else, for his bombastic 
notes of admiration at the alleged capture of the 
gates at Candahar in 1842. The gates he got were 
of wood, an alleged copy of the originals, which, 
it is variously stated, were of iron and brass. - 

While iron was and is worked with great skill 




DOOR DECORATION. 

in India, brass is the favorite material with the 
native workman, and Benares is the headquarters 
of the industry. We are fortunate in having some 
capital examples in this country, among them 
many that would make an admirable display. A 
few years ago a consignment that unexpectedly 
arrived, fell very flat on a market which knew 
nothing about them, while now nothing is more 
fashionable. There is nothing " brassy" about 
Indian brass. The hand is not wearied nor the 
eye offended by incessant tarnish, nor the taste by 
the vulgar garnishness of pinchbeck or ormolu. It 
is worked in many ways. There are jewel safes 
of fretwork and coffers in high relief with the 
loves of Krishna and Lukshim, the vagaries of 
Harichaudra, the Hindu Punch, or the manifest 
wisdom of Gardsa, the elephant-headed Deity, in 
rich profusion. Birds, beasts, fish, and flowers 



are carved with minute fidelity on others, while 
antique lamps and lamp stands will be enriched 
with interlaced geometrical patterns. These, as 
well as many of the coffers and vases, betray a 
strong admixture of Mohammedan taste ; the 
fretted arch and bulbous dome being frequently 
employed with very happy effect. 

The effect of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, that 
monumental "Dream in Marble," and of scarce 
inferior cotemporary structures, devised by Italian 
taste wedded to Saracenic motive, has been im- 
mense in modifying the art of India. The great 
fault of the pure Hindu art was its lack of free- 
dom ; that is, in the supplementary adornment of 
their productions. Nothing could be more graceful 
than the form of their vases, lamps, or what not, 
but when the graver got at work, or the hammar 
and dammar, chisel and gouge were employed, a 
sort of near-sighted "niggling" 
sets in, and the elaboration of 
detail is carried too far, till a 
"finicking" effect is reached, 
something akin to the Queen 
Anne degradation of classical 
forms. As with some Renais- 
sance palaces, so with much of 
pare Hindu work; the idea 
forms itself on my mind that 
architect or engraver would have 
done well to have left then- 
work half finished. 

There is very little pure 
bric-a-brac work produced in 
India, probably the little amu- 
lets worn on the arms of the 
male devotees of Siva and on 
the necklaces of the women in 
the shape of boxes containing a 
representation of the sacred 
Ungam, being about the only . 
things available in this way. 
Almost everything is for actual 
use and may be put to use in 
some way, probably different 
here. 

Salvers and trays, for in- 
stance, of all sizes and shapes, 
incised and in r6%>ouss6, and 
turned out in great quantities, 
are very elegant, and whether 
as serviceable decorations for 
dining-room, sideboard, or card 
receivers in the hall, would be 
effective in the most tasteful of 
our modern mansions. 

bedsteads of solid silver, 
with filagree mosquito bars in 
charming designs, are procur- 
able in India, to order. They 
are perfectly "practicable," in 
theatrical parlance, though even 
among monarchs, few use them. 
Thrones, too, have been made 
of fabulous value in India, but 
are scarcely appropriate for our 
modest, citizens, even as mere 
ornaments, and silver Howdahs 
upholstered with kincaubs of 
-gold and silver wire in damask 
patterns, while quite useful in 
India for persons of distinction, 
are not quite in keeping with 
the draught animals we employ. 
Specimens of thrones, bedsteads, 
and elephant saddles have been 
shown in many of the great 
International Expositions, and 
serve admirably, by way of 
fashion plates, to show what 
Indian artists can do, but much 
solid satisfaction can be ordinar- 
ily obtained out of their works 
in brass. 

In trans-gangetic India, the 
chief metal industry seems to 
be the production of innumer- 
able and identical copies of the image of the 
contemplative Buddha in iron and bronze. My 
mother got dozens of them in Rangoon, and used 
them to keep the numberless doors of Indian 
bungalows open with, and very useful they were. 
These silent warders could well fulfill a similar 
function here. 



-Mr. Ignag Marcel Gaugengigl has com- 
pleted a new picture entitled "Le Choix Force," 
which is being exhibited at Lowell Art Rooms, 
Boston. Mr. Gaugengigl has acquired a reputa- 
tion for speedy and thorough work, that will 
make him one of our foremost artists. 



Miniature cathedrals, in fancy wood, with 
clock in the tower or steeple, are mantel novelties. 



